STAND FIRM WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


News came through as we went to press that 
Russia had invaded Czechoslovakia on three 
separate fronts, taking over Radio Prague and 
firing on protesters. Czech people were report- 
ed to be lying down in front of Russian tanks 
as they crossed the border. 


The powers-that-be in Russia have betrayed 
the people in Vietnam whom they claim to 
support. They have made it easier for resist- 
ance movements throughout the Third World 
to be smashed by Western Powers. They have 
dashed irreparably any hopes for relaxing the 
Cold War. They have made it impossible to 
expect any moves towards winding up NATO 
next year. And they have increased the 
chances of right-wing forces coming to power 
in the American election, indeed throughout 
Europe—the Greek colonels must be over- 
joyed. 


What is surprising about it? This is the same 
regime that not only callously suppressed 
popular social revolutions in Hungary, Poland, 
and East Germany but is at this very moment, 
in collaboration with the British Government, 
giving vast amounts of military and technical 
assistance to Federal Nigeria in its vile war 
against Biafra. 


Embassy in London, also at any other Embas- 
sies whose countries support Russian action, 
and of course wholehearted expressions of 
support for the Czechoslovak people at their 
Embassy here. The Russian Trade Fair in 
Earl’s Court ends tomorrow (Saturday). 
There is still time to disrupt proceedings 
there. And prominent among any such demon- 
strations, of course, should be leaders and 
members of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain. It will be to their eternal shame if 
they drag their heels on this issue. 


It is clear that any hopes for durable peace 
in Eastern Europe can only be founded on the 
ruins of the totalitarian regime in Russia. The 
bloody denouement of the East German 
uprising of 1953 and the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1956 have been constant reminders of 
the Soviet will to intervene with military 


,power in the internal affairs of other coun- 


tries. And now the unthinkable has happened 
again. 


It is a terrible history for a nation’s people to 
have rooted in their consciousness—Munich 


. 1938, the German Occupation, the Communist 


coup in February 1948, and now military 


“invasion by Russia. We grieve for Czechoslo- 
\vakia and give its people our unconditional 


We need massive militant protest in this,,.. support. 


country, directed primarily at the Russianigi 


THE EDITORS 


Just now, sedately Eastbourne, that 
prima donna of the Sussex coast, is 
in a tizzy because a local paper 
revealed the story of the town’s un- 
known citizens, and the Daily Tele- 
graph, with surprising gusto, picked 
it up two weeks ago and gave it 
national prominence under the 
blazing headline “ Meths Drinking 
Vagrants Shock Eastbourne.” 


The Samaritans, social workers, and 
the churches have known all the time 
of their existence, but the managers 
of corporation publicity departments 
are hardly to be blamed for not 
listing their presence in the 
directory of amenities. They are 
positively unattractive and definitely 
unwelcome. 


Visitors are, of course, the life-blood 
of the seaside resorts. But these 
“visitors” are a problem that 
threatens to be more embarrassing 
than the Bank Holiday invasions of 
teenage trippers. For they have ex- 
posed a social skeleton which rattles 
secretly behind the scenes in most of 
our large towns and cities. 


Behind the story in the Telegraph 
lay the fact that Mr John Elphick, a 
member of the town council, had 
presented a petition from 135 East- 
bourne residents protesting against 
the town’s unwelcome visitors. 
Claiming that the public were 
embarrassed by “the methylated 
spirit drinkers,” he asked the council 
to chop down trees and clear a shrub- 
bery where, it was alleged, the meths 
men gathered to drink, urinate, and 
behave indecently. 


Sober citizens 


Before the shocked citizens of this 
sober-sided, visitor-attracting resort 
had recovered from the disgraceful 
publicity, the Telegraph, almost with 
glee, landed a body blow. On. the 
second day the paper headlined 
“Eastbourne ‘Meths Men’ Haunt 
Hotel Kitchens.” In this report by 
Michael Morden it was bluntly stated 
that the drinkers ‘“‘ terrify the Mother 


Witch-hunt by the sea 


Superior of a nursing home in the 
area.” 


By this time the hoteliers and cafe- 
owners were hopping mad and crying 
that the scandal would cost them 
thousands of pounds worth of poten- 
tial incomes. Legitimate visitors and 
possible new residents would be put 
off by statements that “vile and 
violent abuse’ is exchanged at open 
air parties and “revellers roll along 
the front.” In dismay they saw their 
guests hurriedly leaving as they read 
“hotel managers are reluctant to go 
behind kitchen doors when their 
cleaners were recovering from a par- 
ticularly heavy party.” Paragraph by 
paragraph the story laid it on the line 
that the Eastbourne ‘“‘jakies” were, 
in the main, casual hotel workers who 
slept rough and were “hooked on 
methylated spirits.” 


Pained by the inference that East- 
bourne’s new reputation was being 
gained through lack of supervision, 
the local police themselves made 
headlines in the Evening Argus. 
Under the banner “ Shrubbery Critics 
Start A Row: Police ‘Incensed’,” 
Chief Superintendent Alan Probyn, 
Commander of G Division of Sussex 
Constabulary, rebutted ‘“ unjustified 
attacks”’ and stated that his Force 
had received only two minor com- 
plaints. On the third day the Tele- 


graph, in more sober mood, neatly 
headlined ‘Eastbourne Clamp On 
Meths Men.” 


And there the story might have 
rested. A three-day seaside gale in a 
cafe tea-cup, for at this stage the only 
unconcerned people were in fact the 
dossers themselves who continued to 
sit on the benches at Trinity Trees 
and sleep in the shrubbery more 
colloquially known to them as the 
ae jungle.” 


Simon steps in 


Concern, however, is not the preroga- 
tive of those who would prefer to 
ignore the existence of the uninvited 
visitors. Ever watchful, and alerted by 
a tip from Peace News, the Simon 
Community Trust then stepped in 
with a swift piece of probing. Led by 
Jim Horne, the leader of the London 
Simon Community, a team of ex- 
perienced workers went down fo 
Eastbourne for a night-search of the 
town’s skipper sites. 


“If the traders and the police were 
incensed,” said Mr Horne, “ we were 
equally angered at this story which 
could so easily damage the cause for 
which we work. Arousing fear and 
hostility only serves to alienate 


BIAFRA: BEYOND ‘POLITICS’ 


A spokesman at the Commonwealth 
Office told Peuce News on Tuesday 
that stories of a final push by 
Nigerian Federal Forces into the Ibo 
heartland of Biafra were only “ news- 
paper reports ’—“ it’s all got up by 
the press” as Harold Macmillan said 
at the time of Cuba—despite the 
fact that evidence of an armed in- 
vasion is now as clear as daylight. He 
said the Commonwealth Office had 
no reason to believe that military 
action was taking place of a kind that 
would constitute grounds for re-assess- 
ment of our Government’s arms- 
policy as outlined by Foreign Secre- 
tary Michael Stewart in the House of 
Commons on June 12. He also implied 
that the Biafrans were responsible 
for the current hostilities against Aba 
—‘‘they started the attack ’—while 
at the same time admitting that the 
Commonwealth Office had no indepen- 
dent observers of its own in Biafra. 


This official stance is really quite 
nauseating. On June 12 Mr Stewart 


told MPs that if at any time the 
British Government came to the con- 
clusion that it was the intention of 
the Federal Government not merely 
to “preserve the unity” of Nigeria 
but to proceed to slaughter the Ibo 
people without mercy, then the 
arguments “justifying ” our policy of 
supplying arms to the Federal 
Government would fall. On Monday 
night BBC TV reported the slaughter 
ot 2,000 civilians by Federal troops 
after crossing the Imu River near 
Akwa. Do we have to parcel every one 
of those corpses in brown paper and 
present them to Mr Stewart with 
labels reading “I was killed without 
mercy” before he wakes from his 
torpor and acts? 


Given the desperate jeopardy the Ibos 
are in, there is not one shred of 
* justification ” for our Government’s 
logic-chopping policy-position on this 
war. Suffering at its present level in 
Biafra is beyond “ politics.” How the 
devil can these diplomatic mandarins 


explain away British policy when such 
policy is disgraceful and an_ inter- 
national disaster? What difference 
does it make what the Federals think, 
or indeed what goes on at this level 
of thought at all? Any policies that 
involve such crimes are demented 
and insane and are not policies at all. 
By human beings they should be dis- 
missed as utterly irrelevant. 


Granted that any halt in the flow of 
arms from Britain to Nigeria has now 
become something of an academic 
point that will not, on its own, do 
much to help stop the war and reduce 
intolerable suffering, the fact remains 
that such action is prerequisite for 
more drastic measures and the only 
honourable gesture in present circum- 
stances. In the great wreck of reason 
and common sense, compounded by 
the astounding silence and inaction of 
whole sections of the so-called peace 
movement in this country—compare 
reactions in New York and Frankfurt, 
where thousands have been on the 
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sympathy from those who might 
otherwise be encouraged to help. The 
allegations were so completely con- 
trary to the known pattern of vagrant 
drinking that we felt it necessary to 
investigate for ourselves.” 


Seeking co-operation, Mr Horne con- 


sulted the local police and, in 
addition to being granted every 
facility for his survey, found the 
officers very sympathetic to the needs 
of the dossers. Working efficiently and 
rapidly, the Simon group completed 
its initial task—to check the charges 
that meths schools existed in East- 
bourne and to assess the actual 
dossing problem. 


The Mother Superior of the nursing 
home was interviewed, and she not 
only emphatically denied being 
terrified but added that her Sisters 
daily fed the homeless callers at their 
kitchen door. Her only complaint had 
been the occasional noise from the 
shrubbery in the late evening. 


During the night the researchers 
found a total of 26 rough sleepers: 
two women and 24 men. Of these, 
only six were observed sleeping in the 
open, under old coats and in the 
bushes. Fifteen were dossing in 
shelters on the promenade and four 


continued on page 5 


streets—our minimal need right now 
is for an all-out united-front campaign 
by left, liberal, radical, anti-war, and 
other groups directed at making the 
British Government stand firm on the 
words of its own Foreign Secretary. 
It is true that some politicians can 
make anything—even complicity in 
genocide—appear technically respect- 
able to great masses of the popula- 
tion, but this doesn’t alter the fact 
that you can’t make virgins out of 
whores. 

RoceR BARNARD 


The Save Biafra Committee is 
arranging an emergency demonstra- 
tion this Sunday (August 25) to pro- 
test against the British Government’s 
continued complicity in the war. 
Assemble at Speaker’s Corner, Hyde 
Park, at 2.30 pm. The form of the 
demonstration will depend on the 
current situation. Further details, 
contact Save Biafra (272-5524) or 
Peace News. 
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ALLEN SKINNER’S Personal Comment 


LESS THAN CHRISTIAN CANL 


One way and another, what with the 
Pope’s recent encyclical and _ the 
heavily documented futility of the 
World Council of Churches’ at 
Uppsala, we have had a great deal 
of discussion in the newspapers of 
late having a theological bearing. But 
what strikes me in the main about 
theological discussion today is the 
persistent lack of candour and the 
frequent positive disingenuousness 
that characterises it. 


Take the Pope’s encyclical. There has 
been much discussion about it among 
Catholics, as well as among those out- 
side the Roman Catholic Church, but 
there are two aspects—to me rather 
obvious—that I have yet to see 
brought into it. The encyclical holds 
that “a reciprocal act of love which 
jeopardises the responsibility to trans- 
mit life which God the Creator in- 
Serted therein is in contradiction 
with the design constitutive of 
marriage and with the will of the 
author of life. To use this divine gift 
for destroying, even if only partially, 
its meaning and purpose, is to contra- 
dict the nature of both man and 
woman and of their most intimate 
relationship, and therefore it is to 
contradict also the plan of God and 
his will.” 


Consequently, the encyclical con- 
tinues, married couples must exclude 
“every action which, either in 
anticipation of the conjugal act or 
its accomplishment or in the develop- 
ment of its natural consequences, 
proposes, whether as an end or as a 
means, to render procreation 
impossible.” In view of such a pro- 
nouncement as this, it is completely 


Robert Holmes 


Robert Holmes presents here some 
critical comments on _ Ronald 
Sampson’s_ review-article about 
Gandhi and Tolstoy (August 2). 
Next week Stan Scott will discuss 
some further points raised by 
Ronald Sampson’s article. 


Ronald Sampson affirms the deeply 
religious basis of Tolstoy’s and 
Gandhi’s commitment to non-violence 
(“Tolstoy And Gandhi,” August 2). 
He points out the difficulties both 
men encountered in trying to recon- 
cile their political and personal lives 
with their religious ideals, and thus 
avoids the pitfalls of ascribing 
inherent political efficacy to those 
ideals, and of deifying Tolstoy and 
Gandhi as religious heroes untainted 
by “worldly” shortcomings and 
failures. Dr Sampson has undertaken 
a much-needed project of historical 
clarification. But he fails to draw con- 
clusions, theoretical or practical, 
from the understanding thus 
achieved, and leaves non-violent 
theory exactly where it stood—or lay 
—when he began. 


If, as Sampson I think rightly implies, 


unwarrantable to claim that married 


couples may without guilt render 
procreation impossible as a result of 
conjugal acts by a calculated resort to 
what the encyclical describes as the 
rhythm method. Their attitude on this 
question seems to me to indicate a 
piece of basic insincerity on the part 
of those Catholics who support the 
Pope in the issue of his encyclical. 


The Pope’s mandate 


For those who oppose it, however, 
there is an even more fundamental 
question to be faced. The Pope 
announces that he is making pro- 
nouncement by virtue of the mandate 
entrusted to him by Christ. Now in 
the Catholic belief Christ is God— 
“God of God, Light of Light, Very 
God of Very God ”—-and it is God, 
holds the Pope, who has required 
him to pronounce the Divine Will on 
this matter. Then now can there be all 
this controversy on the subject within 
the Catholic Church? Part of it turns 
on the new conception of a 
“collegiate” control over the 
Catholic Church. But according to 
Catholic Church doctrine, this is 
equally dependent on the Pope as 
Christ’s mandatory as is his ruling on 
the subject of birth control. 


The fact is that thousands of 
Catholics have no more real belief 
in this aspect of their Church’s teach- 
ing than has Mr Charles Davis, the 
Professor of Religious Studies who 
resigned from the Catholic priest- 
hood some two years ago. Mr Davis’s 
public quarrel with his Church was 
organisational. We do not know, in 
fact, whether he is any more in agree- 


ment with the dogmatic teaching of 
the Catholic Church than is the 
Bishop of Woolwich with the dog- 
matic teaching of the Anglican 
Church. 


It is this last aspect, in relation to the 
attitude of religious people, that I 
find most troubling today. Mr Davis 
and the Bishop of Woolwich have 
clearly a higher degree of intellectual 
honesty than many others in their 
Churches, yet at the heart of their 
pronouncements there is a constant 
evasiveness. Since these men are 
representative of those who claim 
that their public duty is to provide 
the intellectual grounding for our 
moral values, such evasiveness is, I 
feel, a considerable evil. Perhaps I 
can be shown that I am wrong, but 
it is my belief that this evasive 
disingenuousness is today very 
general throughout organised _ re- 
hgion, among both the laity and the 
priesthood. 


Since I came to adult years I have 
described myself as an agnostic, but 
for an almost equal length of time 
I have worked in association with 
pacifists, and this has brought me into 
close touch with many who are 
Christians. Among these people I 
have found many with whom it has 
been most satisfying to co-operate. It 
is to these that I should like to appeal, 
and particularly to those not in orders 
—the laity, and members of the 
Society of Friends. I think that one 
of the greatest needs of today is in- 
tellectual honesty, ‘and it is the 
members of the Churches who should 
be setting a public example in this. 


I should like any Christian reader 


JOUR 


of these words to go carefully over 
the basic teachings of his Church and 
tell himself with candour which of 
these he accepts without qualification, 
which he needs to qualify (and to be 
explicit on the nature of the qualifica- 
tion) and which he finds it necessary 
to reject. Having thus been honest 
with himself, it seems to me that 
should he find himself at variance 
with the formal teachings of his 
religious communion, he will feel it 
necessary to make his views known 
to the members of his Church with 
a view to opening up a dialogue about 
what is the real basis on which the 
teaching and practice of his Church 
should depend. 


Discarded doctrine 


The Bishop of Woolwich and _ his 
associates in the Church of England 
have made it quite clear that they 
have discarded certain traditional 
conceptions of the Church, but they 
carefully avoid discussion of the 
declarations of the creeds to which 
they subscribe each Sunday. Again, a 
distinguished Roman Catholic has 
declared that, as Christian doctrine, 
“the Resurrection does not have an 
essentially physiological meaning.” 
That may well be, but if so, Christian 
doctrine has considerably changed 
since Paul wrote his Epistles and the 
four Gospels were subsequently 
written: and if religion is to have any 
basis in honest sincerity, it is 
important that this be made explicit. 
I suggest that the very first duty of 
Christians today is intellectual 


honesty. 


Back to the ‘Split-Universe’? 


to appeal to Tolstoy’s and Gandhi's 
non-violence while rejecting its 
philosophical sources is to do in- 
justice to both, then the sincere but 
non-religious proponent of non- 
violence faces a polarised choice. 
Either he rejects these men’s 
examples as interesting but basically 
foreign to him, inseparable as they 
are from philosophical traditions to 
which he does not adhere. Or he 
strives to internalise those traditions 
and renounce what, for lack of a 
better term, I shall call the existential 
world-view which has emerged from 
the tradition of Nietzsche and Sartre, 
and the realities of Auschwitz, 
Hiroshima, and Vietnam. But how 
many of us are prepared to declare, 
with Gandhi, that the body is a 
prison to be transcended in order 
“to become an instrument of the 
power of God ”? And who will affirm 
(apparently with Sampson) that social 
structures and their transformation 
affect man _in a merely “ external 
fashion”? Do not such affirmations 
restore the relentless dualisms which 
are the source of much personal, cul- 
tural, and political schizophrenia in 
the West (and East) today? 


Geoffrey Minish 
TO THE MEMORY OF JOE GOULD 


All I can say is 


that if Jesus walked on the water 
there must have been a helluva lot of salt in it 


No misunderstanding: I do not 
believe that Sampson proposes such 
a return to the “ split-universe,” or a 
leap-of-faith—which some attempt so 
unsuccessfully and, as with the fol- 
lowers of Maharishi, so amusingly— 
into a mystified ‘“ Eastern mysticism.” 
But if not, what conclusions does he 
draw from the unity of the religious 
and the political in Tolstoy’s and 
Gandhi’s examples? Failure to 
address such questions typifies much 
current thought about non-violence 
and its theoretical foundations: it 
hardly makes for a strong argument 
against those who—often as a result 
of this very sort of inconclusive 
thought—reject non-violentist theory 
as “unrealistic” or “ idealist.” 


Liberating technology 


The nature of social struggle is such 
that the seeds of the future order are 
embedded in the present one but can- 
not grow without the conscious action 
of men. As men involved in social 
struggle, we must draw our own con- 
clusions from our own experience. A 
workable and appealing approach to 
the non-violent transformation of 
society must come to grips with the 
secularised technological universe 
and project its repressed possibilities 
in practicable terms. Technology in 
its present forms is a means par 
excellence of domination and re- 
pression: secularisation only rein- 


forces the alienation of men who live 
and work in a dehumanised world. 
Yet both advancing technology and 


“the death of God” constitute 
potential impulses towards liberation. 
Men need no longer suffer the dom- 
ination of hunger, _ self-imposed 
repressive moralities, and the fear of 
an hypostatised Heavenly Dictator. 
Within—and only within—the frame- 
work ‘of these perspectives, non- 
violent thought must propose a 
synthesis of revolutionary ends and 
ean designed to realise our libera- 
ion. 


We will liberate ourselves neither by 
escaping towards the ‘“ wisdom of the 
East” nor by regressing to a tradi- 
tional Christianity. The dualist 
separation of mind and body which 
characterises both is second in re- 
pressive force only to the contem- 
porary merger of mind and body into 
a non-contradictory and manipulable 
whole. Nor do Tolstoy’s physiocratic 
doctrines of the inherent virtue of 
living on the land (as seductive as 
they be) and Gandhi’s understandable 
rejection of ‘‘ Western industrialism ” 
offer realistic or progressive strate- 
gies, 


The philosophy which will prove 
capable of generating concrete 
perspectives on a transformed society 
will recognise the reality and poten- 
tial of technology, and the freedom 
of man in a universe emptied of 
mythical Rulers. From this recogni- 
tion it will derive a revolutionary 
conception of man, consciousness, and 
action. The whole world might be 
“the garment of God,” as Sampson 
quotes approvingly from The Upani- 
shads, but it is no less that of man, 
and man himself is the tailor. 


STUART MITCHEL 


I don’t need to retell the Ernest 
Gowers story or recommend his Plain 
Words, A Guide to the Use of Eng- 
lish. A florin or so buys the Guide 
from any book-shop that still sells 
books, or from the Stationery Office, 
his publishers since he himself was 
a big civil servant. Most writers know 
his work. Libraries shelve the Guide 
close to the Shorter Ozford 
Dictionary, and any tax-clerk knows 
the Collector shouldn’t sign a letter 
unles in drafting it he has chosen the 
familiar word, chosen the concrete 
word, avoided the roundabout phrase 
or dead metaphor, and left out 
officialese and superfluous words. 


For such is the tradition now. Plain 
Words won an inky victory. Gowers’ 
rules were blessed, even by Churchill 
in his sailor-suit. They were estab- 
lished in a decade of war and peace 
whose sparseness matched them. 
All this is fact, or the agreed fiction. 
But what I want to do here is enlarge 
Gowers’ message. 


I myself fell in with the Guide some 
years ago, partly because I was a 
civil servant then, partly through 
treading essays on English style by 
Orwell, Graves, and others. I fell in 
with the fad without reflecting any 
more than those writers on the effects 
of words on the brain. From time to 
time I sniffed at “ bands ” being billed 
as ‘‘orchestras” and “ after-birth ” 
clinies being called “ post-natal.” Such 


is show-business and medical 
mystery, and always will be, 
thought. 


But the failure to apply Plain Words 
rigorously to peace writings made me 
wonder. It can’t be demonstrated— 
nothing ever can in psychology—that 
the peace movement would have 
achieved more by plainer words, but 
there certainly existed that tiresome 
and perhaps weakening conflict 
between the people’s insistence that 
we marched as “ Ban-the-Bombers ” 
and our own refined claim to member- 
ship of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. Again, how often did 
we parade that adjective “uni- 
lateral”? Recently, in teaching, 
though a dozen apprentices had 
opinions on Rhodesian UDI and 
adequately understood its effects, 
only one could write out the phrase 
in full: and none, when finally facing 
“unilateral,” could define its mean- 
ing. 

Yet we, like the Rhodesian Few, have 
painted this adjective on our banners. 
True, words may not matter, and 
their hallucinatory result may be ex- 
aggerated, but a translation of 
“unilateral renunciation” into “ one- 
sided giving-up” might have made 
clear to apprentices of those years 
just what it was we wanted done 
with the Bomb. And searching the 
Guide again recently for the needs of 
this article, I must say it makes me 
smile to read in Chapter VII that 
“unilateral should be confined to the 
jargon of diplomacy and physiology, 
to which it belongs.” Gowers wrote 
that in 1948. 


Risk offence! 


Agreed, the march or sit-down comes 
first, then the talk and writing about 
it, and last the translation of fog 
into daylight, even sunlight. But we 
must have the translation, I think, 
because words which are _ fresh, 


familiar, concrete, and direct lose us 
nothing. For our task isn’t entertain- 
ment. When death in war has faded 
like the dodo, then it will be soon 
enough for Peace News to gain 


Plain words 


and foul lang 


uage 
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We apologise to readers for the absence of a picture on this page—it’s 
not only the national dailies who are having trouble with illustrations! This 
space should have been filled with a line-block made up of three separate 
pictures—on the left an American poster saying FUCK FOR PEACE, in the 
middle a portrait of Sir Ernest Gowers, and on the right an authentic 
letter-montage from an irate reader who objected to us running a news story 
about a Roman Catholic who was arrested and fined £5 for standing outside 
Westminster Cathedral with a sign saying FUCK THE POPE in protest 
against the recent birth-control encyclical. Unfortunately our block-maker 
refused to co-operate because he didn’t wish to be associated with “ unsavoury 
material like this”’"—he felt it would “‘ damage the firm’s image.” That is, of 
course, his right—-as Stuart Mitchell says, some people still believe that 


delight through the recondite 
phraseology of sociologists and so 
on. 

Peace writings need plain-words, then. 
And I hardly think any Readers will 
trouble to deny this. But, as I said, 
my purpose is to enlarge Gowers’ 
message. My point is that we should 
go beyond plainness to foulness, if 
needs be. 


Now the “rules” of writing have 
traditionally been made-up by such 
as Fowler, Quiller-Couch, Robert 
Graves, and George Orwell, till they 
earned their Knighthood with 
Ernest Gowers, Sir. And among 
Fowler’s rules was one enjoining 
writers to prefer the Saxon word to 
the Romance. ‘ Coronation” and 
“monarchy” perplex our children: 
not so “crowning” and “kingdom.” 
Try discussing ‘“ euthanasia” with 
apprentices and you hear “we had 
one once but the wheels fell off” or 
“ who’s ’e when ’e’s at *>home? ” They 
know what you mean but force you 
to use English English. ‘“ You_ mean 
mercy-killing,” they order you. Choose 
the native word. 


Though, for legal resasons, Penguin 
Books never called any expert to 
declare that “vagina” and “ penis” 
had never been and never would be 
English words, by 1960, the year of 
the trial of Lady C, all those feelings 
for language which Gowers and 
Fowler stood for ensured the book’s 
acquittal so far as the words “ cunt,” 
“prick,” “fuck,” etc, went. The 
noun “shit” is now on a journey like 
that made by “ dirt,” which once 


meant “shit.” And “fuck” is a 
familiar verb, short and native 
enough. 


So my claim is that we should not 
only be plain but risk offence. For 
literary English has worked well in 
polite circles and times, and does 
well enough for reports of acceptable 
deaths—as, for example, Gowers’ 
own, a man dying old after a crowned 
life—but plainness mustn’t be denied 
in shrieking out the news of unac- 
ceptable deaths, like the crawling 
ends of short American lives in the 
far-off exiles their marshals have 
banished them to. 


After all, we feel the indignation of 
Swift at the daily, weekly, yearly 
castrating of horses in the England of 
his lifetime, the indignation of Tolstoy 
in his “I can’t be silent”? when war 
broke out again, and of Zola at the 
soldierly filthiness he exposed in “I 
accuse.” So likewise we should go 
beyond plainness when turning smug 
England’s eyeballs to the bloody 
eastern ruins she lets suffer, beyond 
plainness into irony, invective, scorn, 
and foulness. 


Now I’m aware that Readers, gentle 
Readers, won’t all agree to this swell- 
ing of Gowers’ manifesto from plain- 
ness into foulness. Some will be of 
controlled speech and some _ will 
believe that foul language still tears 
Christ’s bones. And all will be right 


“ foul language tears Christ’s bones.”—Eds. 


in claiming that Gowers himself 
wouldn’t have agreed to go so far. So, 
about these controls or brakes on 
language, let me argue as follows. 


Suppose yesterday a machinist is 
mutilated by his lathe. His home- 
going comrades will spare his father 
the details. The news will be gently 
broken. Or today, a girl isn’t expec- 
ted to tell her new boy-friend “I 
want to piss” when ‘“‘ spend a penny ” 
is the customary euphemism. Death, 
injury, and unpleasant happenings 
all radiate a gentleness of words, as 
do things we're trained to think of as 
nasty. Again, women are another 
enemy of plainness, turning literature 
into cosmetics and language into 
honey. And why not? Isn't this 
gentleness harmless? And _ isn’t 
courtesy and sweetness on the other 
side of that non-violent medal we're 
all hoping to win? 


Good manners? 


But this means we mutineers against 
literary English are mistaken. We’re 
fighting not only wordiness, jargon, 
and ornament, but gentleness too. 
Nor is this an idle paradox, the fruit 
of my way of unfolding my thoughts. 
Whether by nature or through train- 
ing, women are gentler than men, 
from playground squabbles to speed- 
ing cars. In literature most romantic 
novelists are women, and _ those 
women novelists who aren’t romantic 
seldom write in Angry English or 
English English. And wife restrains 
husband, mother softens son. The 
colonialist soldier wouldn't toss the 
freedom-fighter’s head to his mates if 
his mother were watching, and it 
isn’t sentimental to claim as much— 
troops always, for this very reason, 
Being stationed away from family and 
ome. 


I can only answer these valid 
euphemistic arguments by retracing 
the purpose behind Gowers’ work. 
He asserted that ‘‘ the writer’s job is 
to make the reader apprehend his 
meaning readily and precisely.” 
Whether a letter should transmit. in- 
dignation and fury didn’t matter to 
Gowers. Accordingly, a fashionable 
plainness was enough for him. Also, 
of course, he was walled in by his 
job, the civil service, which can never 
get indignant, not even in its war 
departments, which must dispatch 
letters of condolence as if murder in 
war were as natural as it is legal. 


Indeed, in all ways Gowers was an 
Establishment writer, aiming to 
endear people to the civil service 
rather than enrage them, without 
consideration to the harmlessness or 
foulness of its differing departments. 
In short, plainness, within the limits 
of gentleness and good manners, met 
all the official needs. But what our 
women and gentle folk now have to 
ask is whether the same style and 
limits serve our needs in the peace 
movement. 


For gentleness is also the voice of 
war. Our War Department ever- 
lastingly soothes us down. The loss 
of Singapore was ‘a strategic with- 
drawal,” the loss of 34 out of 38 ships 
in one convoy was “not a success,” 
the increased radio-activity in the air 
is ‘“‘no cause for alarm,” I am not in 
danger from the North American air- 
craft carrying H-Bombs over my head 
because they can’t possibly fall, and 
if they do they won’t go off, British 
troops will not in any circumstances 
be sent to Vietnam, and if they are 
the war will be over by Christmas, 
and if it isn’t none will be killed, and 
if they are you'll be notified. 


Our War Department has long sent 
widows plain notices of their hus- 
bands’ deaths, and it has long hoped 
for and been accorded a gentle 
silence in return. Were it to send 
instead—as every martyred man truly 
deserves—a dozen pages describing 
each man’s specific wasted death, 
such foul truth would bring a mail- 
train full of inquiries, if not the 
widows themselves, to cut off Haig’s 
balls and stuff them under his 
moustache! 


So ask yourself, whom do anger and 
foul language serve best? If every 
field-marshal, flag-captain, lieutenant, 
and all the host of officers and War 
Department clerks were to have gone 
purple with rage in 1917, would 
English streets have sounded any 
different? No. But they would have 
sounded different—and ugly—if the 
million bereaved mothers had only 
sighed aloud. 


Let me finish by localising what may 
otherwise appear impossible advice. 
I’m not saying write “bum” to your 
Aunty or your old Headmaster. You’ll 
be saved from this anyhow by a 
sense of family and parish. But 
beyond the family and parish, where 
hallucination rules, in dealing with 
those bloated imbeciles known as 
national newspapers or ministries, 
remember to write with all the irony, 
scorn, and foulness you care to. Con- 
sole yourself, too, with the reminder 
that neither a field-marshal nor a 
president nor an officer nor a clerk 
is a human being. His crimes have 
rendered that title forfeit. He’s an 
institution, an office. We get no- 
where by treating him gently. 


To sum up. Death is absurd, but men 
die and Gowers died in 1966. I write 
this salute because his manifesto in 
plainness deserves our attention. And 
because plainness and peace justify 
our “Fuck not Fight” and “ Whore- 
Game” slogans, too. 
Eee Se eee 

NEXT WEEK 

Thomas Merton 
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AGAINST THE BOOK-BANNERS 


West Indians march on the Jamaican High Commission in London last 
Thursday in protest against the ban placed by the Jamaican government 
on the sale of all books by Stokely Carmichael, Malcolm X and Elijah 


Muhammad. Other books threatened include those of Franz Fanon and 


Che Guevara. 


ARM to fight 


racialism! 


An attempt is being made to build a 
new organisation to fight racialism by 
non-violently intervening in conflict 
situations. It is to be called ARM 
(Anti-Racialist Movement). 


“The immediate and urgent need is 
for ARM to act aS a pressure group 
of white opinion against right wing 
racialism”’ and in the event of 
violence and rioting, to speedily 
assemble a large body of members 
who will passively oppose violence, 
putting themselves between opposing 
factions, and damping down incidents 
by sheer weight of numbers ”—that 
was how its organisers put it in a 
statement of intent. 


“Members will be contacted by 
phone, one person will phone ten 
others, each of whom will phone ten 
more and so on. Using this method, 
thousands can be assembled at a 
danger point in a very short space of 
time.” 


Says the statement, “ There are many 
organisations through which coloured 
people can oppose racialism, and 
many white people also join such 
organisations, but this is not enough. 
In order to gain the respect of all 
parties an active group of white 
people must fight alongside 
coloured movements.” 


Plans are in hand to set up a Bristol 
and Manchester “office,” and the 
organisers hope to extend to other 
possible tension spots. “ At Wolver- 
hampton we feel it is desperately 
important to have something going,” 
said J. Van Den Bosch who is acting 
as National Organiser. It’s hoped to 
keep formal organisation to a mini- 
mum, basically just the phone net- 
work. For that reason the statement 
of intent specifically tells people not 
to send money. “ We don’t want your 
money, we want you.” 

Contact; ARM, 22 Topsfield Parade, 


London N8. : 


Baptist girl disappears in Leningrad 


Victor J. Lloyd writes: Nothing has 
yet become known of the fate of 
Aida Skripnikova, 24, who was 
arrested on Good Friday, April 12, 
1968, in her room in Leningrad, 
Zaitsev Street 3, Flat 67, by the Soviet 
Secret Police (KGB). This is the 
fourth time that this active Baptist 
has been deprived of her freedom 
108 poucistian preaching in word and 
eed. 


Aida  Skripnikova, a laboratory 
technician, whose father was shot for 
refusing to serve in the Soviet Army, 
got into serious trouble with the 
regime for the first time on Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, when she was 17. On 
New Year’s Eve she was arrested and 
later released after distributing greet- 
ings cards to passers-by on Nevshy 
Prospekt, Leningrad’s main thorough- 
fare, with the message: “Seek God 
while you still may find Him! ” 


Thereafter, she was carefully spied 
upon by the secret police. On July 4, 
1962, an “Open Letter” to Aida 
Skripnikova and her friends appeared 
in the Komsomol newspaper Smena, 
titled: ‘Don’t be a dead body 
among people alive.’ The paper 
accused Miss Skripnikova and some of 
her girl friends of having wrongly 
understood the purpose and sense of 
life and of following the ‘“ amoral 
principles of the Holy Scripture.” 
Aida and her friends allegedly led an 
Seca hence anti-Soviet” kind of 
e. 


Aida Skripnikova answered the 
editors of Smena with a 20-page letter 
refuting all reproaches against her- 
self and her friends. Her letter was 
neither published nor answered by 
the newspaper, whereupon young 
Leningrad Christians duplicated the 
ietter and made it available to the 
Leningrad public. 


In her letter Miss Skripnikova com- 
pares her dispute with the Komsomol 
peer to a race in which one runner 

as his legs fettered in order that his 
competitor may all the more easily be 
the winner before the onlooking 
world. She demands fair conditions 
of discussion and equal publicity for 
both sides. Upon this Miss Skripni- 
kova was arrested again. Official 
incrimination: she had accepted a 
Bible as a gift from a foreign visitor 
—a Christian minister. 


After two years’ imprisonment Aida 
Skripnikova was released. She became 
an active member of a free Baptist 
community not “registered” by the 
State. This cost her another interview 
with the KGB. She was pressed to at 
least become a member of the 


officially recognised Baptist com- 


munity of Leningrad. She refused and p 


was arrested a third time. The 
accusation: collaboration with ‘“re- 
ligious fanatics ”. 


This time Aida was not sentenced to 
a prison term, but she was forbidden 
to remain in Leningrad. Her 
resident’s permit was annulled. Miss 
Skripnikova went to the City Soviet 
and threw her passport down on the 
reception official’s desk, declaring that 
arbitrary exile from her home city 


wT DIM 


defence 


A US Navy court in Brooklyn has 
ruled that being a conscientious 
objector is a valid defence for going 
“absent without leave.” This is 
probably the first time such a ruling 
has been made in America, if not 
indeed in the world. 


It happened at the court martial of a 
21-year-old Catholic, Airman Appren- 
tice Fred Patrick. He had gone absent 
from E] Centro, California, Naval Air 
Station, where he had been employed 
fuelling jets. After 41 days, he gave 
himself up, filed a petition for dis- 
charge as a conscientious objector to 
all wars, and was put in solitary con- 
finement for 18 days on a diet of 
bread and fruit. 


The court ruling on the principle was 
on Tuesday, August 13. But on the 


made her passport, symbol of her 


civic rights, a worthless scrap of 
aper. 

An agitatory campaign began in 
Izvestiya, Smena, and. Vecherniy 
Leningrad. The headings: “ Pirates 
from the Prayer room,” “In the nets 
of religious fanatics.” “ Obscurantist 
vulgarities,” ‘‘Kidnappers of our 
days.” But the deportation was can- 
celled anyway. 

Obviously, the KGB hoped to “re- 
educate’ Aida and her friends. For 
several months they became subject 
to “educational” efforts of the KGB 
next day, before Fred Patrick had had 
a chance to satisfy the court that he 
was indeed a conscientious objector, 
a mistrial was declared. Exactly 
what the reasons for the mistrial 
were, we haven’t been able to find 
out. Nor is it certain yet whether 
there will be a retrial, or whether 
Fred Patrick is going to be allowed 
out of the Navy. 


However, the court’s ruling does still 
stand. It came after Michael Kennedy, 
staff counsel for the National Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee who 
was defending Patrick, argued that, 
“Tf the First Amendment means any- 
thing, a conscientious objector can 
disobey with impunity anything that 
violates the free exercise of his 
religion ”. 


‘Non-violent stones’ in Japan 


Chris Cowley writes from Japan: On 
August 18, 3,700 police ‘“ defended ” 
the main-gate at Itami Airport—and 
the Shin Meiwa Corporation factory 
which has been repairing US planes 
—against 1,700 students and workers 
from the All Osaka Anti-War Youth 
Committee and other groups including 
Kansai Beheiren. 


The students used helmets and clubs 
to protect themselves from the riot 
police. Forty-four demonstrators were 
arrested. 


Earlier, at the end of Beheiren’s 
three-day “International Conference 
Against War and for Fundamental 
Social Change,” a rally was held in 
Kyoto’s Maruyama park. About 2,000, 
including Zengakuren students, had 
attended and later marched through 
the city to the city hall. 

Riot police attempted to stop the 


radical students from participating in 
the march by pushing those who were 
at the back on to the overcrowded 
pavements. A bottle of acid was 
thrown into the demonstrating 
students, burning several policemen 
as well as students. 


The students countered the police in- 
tervention by forming a snake dance, 
and successfully rejoined the more 
“respectable ”’ marchers, although 
several of them were injured by 
policemen or crushed in the hectic 
action. ‘“ Non-violent stones’’ were 
hurled at the police, confusing them 
greatly. These consisted of lumps of 
confetti, which “exploded” in the 
faces of the riot police. 

At the city hall there was a sit-down 
demonstration and a further snake 
dance which resulted in further 
arrests. 


lowed by U 


—apparently with no result. On Good 
Friday Aida Skripnikova was fetched 
by KGB agents and disappeared. 


Postal links of Russian Christians are 
censored. Personal contacts with 
foreign visitors—dangerous. Thus the 
news of Miss Skripnikova’s disappear- 
ance reached the NTS in Frankfurt/ 
Main only a few days ago. Whether 
other young members of the indepen- 
dent Baptist community of Leningrad 
have also become victims of police 
arbitrariness has not been established 
so far. 


military 


The decision could have a two-edged 
effect. It could be used by, for ex- 
ample, the British Government to 
damp down protest at deserters and 
AWOL GIs being deported. “If they 
are genuine conscientious objectors 
they won’t have anything to worry 
about.” Which would sidestep the 
point that most people in this position 
are likely—like Jeremy Tupper—to 
be opposed to the Vietnam War and 
not in the conventional sense COs. 
And also that it is up to military 
courts to decide on the “ genuine- 
ness” of people’s objections. 


Increase in US arms 
for Vietnam, 
says 726-day vigil 


While talks about talks drag on in 
Paris, while war flares sporadically in 
South Vietnam and bombing continues 
systematically in North Vietnam, news 
from the largest munitions-shipping 
docks in the world at Port Chicago, 
California, suggests that America is 
planning not for a running down of 
the war, but for stepping it up. 

On August 1, the 726th consecutive 
day of the peace vigil at Port Chicago, 
the vigillers reported that an overflow 
parking lot has been opened to handle 
the recent increase in the number of 
explosives trucks unloading there. 
“Remember that back-time between 
shipment and use of explosives varies 
upwards from two months,” they 
write. By October the Navy should be 
in a position to step up the level 
of supplies still higher—the entire 
town of Port Chicago has been con- 
demned and is being dismantled be- 
cause of the risk of an explosion. By 
October everyone living there will 
have been evicted. 
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‘Tne Lancet’ attacks biological warfare 


Doctors working on secret research 
into biological warfare are offending 
medical ethics, The Lancet, Britain’s 
leading medical journal, says in its 
main editorial this week. And it calls 
for them to accept their respon- 
sibility, and for Britain to unilaterally 
end all secrecy in this field, as a step 
towards breaking down international 
distrust. 


“ Biological warfare implies a misuse 
of medical science for which doctors 
cannot evade responsibility,” it 
writes. ‘‘Medical knowledge and 
medical participation are inherent in 
most of its projects and the pro- 
fession’s silence on this issue is liable 
to be interpreted as consent. The 
secrecy demanded is also contrary to 
the principles of medical ethics and 
is totally rejected in every other 
medical activity.” 


The proposed Convention for the Pro- 
hibition of Microbiological Methods 
of Warfare, presented by the British 
Government, is not enough, The 
Lancet declares. It points out that, 
“Organisms for biological warfare 
can be produced quickly, cheaply, and 
easily; many are required in ordinary 
and perfectly legitimate ways for 
production of vaccines; clandestine 
research could easily be conducted; 
storage is scarcely necessary, for 
chemical plants and even breweries 
could be quickly switched to pro- 
ducing harmful micro-organisms in 
enormous quantities; and delivery 
systems are multiple.” 

It goes on, “At present, many 


Bread? or bricks? 


Someone threw a brick through the 
window of Peace News board member 
Howard Cheney at the weekend. 
Evidently they disagreed with the 
notice in it saying why he wouldn’t 
pay taxes for war, which is why he’s 
an undischarged bankrupt. (This 
week he agreed to pay so as to keep 
his farm going.) 

No-one’s chucked a brick through 
your window recently? That means 
you've got the price of repairing it to 
send to Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, 5 
Caledonian Road, London NI, cheques 
payable to Peace News Ltd. 


‘Meths scandal’ in 


from page 1 


were roaming. One solitary elderly 
drunk was discovered occupying dis- 
used premises. 


In the opinion of the team, none of 
the homeless men: and women 
observed were meths drinkers in the 
accepted sense of the word, though 
a number of them were probably 
lacing their wine with surgical spirits 
or meths from time to time. There 


was no evidence of organised 
“school” activity or drinking. Inter- 
estingly, only two of the men 


appeared to be of the casual hotel- 
working category, the largest group 
being middle-aged, unemployed 
aleoholics of no fixed abode. The 
police knew all the “regulars” by 
christian name, and in exercising 
their duty were taking all normal 
precautions to prevent nuisance. 


. Essentially, Eastbourne’s problem is 
one of community caring. These are 
the men and women for whom the 
Simon Community, Christian Action, 
and others have been campaigning. 
Thev are the social casualties of a 
society which cares more for band- 
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countries are profoundly suspicious of 
each other’s intentions and this is the 
main obstacle to any progress in 
disarmament. In the absence of trust, 
treaties are not dependable: in its 
presence they are hardly necessary. 
“Only actions restoring a degree of 
trust are likely to be effective. Con- 
tinued secrecy about microbiological 
work, whatever short-term advantages 
it may seem to offer, precludes mutual 
trust. The Government could give a 
sound basis to its Geneva proposal by 
declaring all future work carried out 


at Porton declassified, at any rate for 
a trial period.” 

It suggests that this shoud be “ linked 
to participation with the World 
Health Organisation and the Food 
and Agricultural Organisation in the 
large-scale production of micro- 
organisms as additives for regions 
where dietary protein is inadequate.” 
The Lancet points out that with the 
essential knowledge so readily avail- 
able already, the risks of other 
countries “stealing a march” on 
countries which ended secrecy would 


not be great. ; 
‘Biological warfare is viewed with 
disgust by a large section of the 
public and the military, and commit- 
ment to it has not yet developed to 
a stage where reversal is difficult. 
And unlike nuclear or even many 
conventional weapons, the production 
facilities can be switched almost 
overnight, with little adaptation, to 
peaceful purposes. If disarmament 
cannot be secured in this area it is 
hardly likely to be achieved in any 
other.” 


Gypsies resist harassment 


Kevin McGrath writes: In spite of re- 
peated government circulars, and the 
passing into law of Eric Lubbock’s 
bill to help caravan dwellers and 
travellers, persecution and _ harass- 
ment by local authorities continues. 


The latest major case was only last 
week, when Rawmarch UDC, near 
Sheffield, ordered its Cleansing De- 
partment to evict 17 families from 
the unauthorised site they had been 
living on. As has become more and 
more the case, the travellers resisted. 
Children crawled under the caravans, 
and refused to get out, so as to stop 
the council towing away their homes. 
Eventually the travellers decided to 
move to another nearby site. When 
they got there they found that police 
squad cars were blocking the way in; 
the same for other sites. 


In the end the group did what—from 
the council’s point of view—was the 
worst possible thing. They moved 
back into the centre of the town, and 
parked on a recreation ground. A 
deputation then went to the Town 
Hall, and asked to see the Town 
Clerk. They were told to wait, and 
did so, only to find that instead of 
the Town Clerk coming to meet them, 
the police had been called. 


That’s as far as we know the facts. It 
was expected that a fresh eviction 
would be attempted by Rawmarch 
Council this week. So was a fresh 
circular from the Ministry of 


stands and paintwork than for making 
adequate provisions to assist the un- 
known citizens who cannot withstand 
the pressures of competitive living. 


These are the social isolates in a 
world which doesn’t want to know 
and finds unwelcome visitors an 
embarrassment rather than a chal- 
lenge to action. They are the drop- 
outs who bear, in addition to their 
own basic personal inadequacy, the 
heavy burdens of alcdholism, addic- 
tion, and frequently mental sickness. 
They are not the “jakies”’ existing 
squalidly at the bottom of Skid Row, 
as in Tower Hamlets, Southwark, 
Manchester, and Edinburgh, but in- 
digenous and itinerant “skippers” 
and “dossers” forming part of the 
13,500 who sleep rough, rejecting all 
regimented and authoritarian care. 


Clamp down 


Their presence and their actions, 
however distasteful to some, will not 
be eradicated nor re-adjusted by use- 
less prison sentences and meaningless 
fines—yet that is exactly what is hap- 
pening now in Eastbourne. Taking “a 
new step in a bid to clamp down on 
drunkenness in the town,” the local 
magistrates, in addition to imposing 
fines with prison in default, are bind- 


Housing urging all local authorities 
to take their responsibilities 
seriously, to provide sites, and not to 
harass travellers. 

In nearby Sheffield there was, how- 
ever, good news—a _ temporary 
authorised site was opened by the 
City Council. This is a proof that 


militant (but essentially —_non- 
violent) resistance can pay off for 
travellers. It is only a few months 
since, following resistance to 
attempted evictions, Sheffield Council 
agreed to provide facilities (running 
water and WCs) at a site in spite of 
the fact that it was unauthorised. 


EMERGENCY IN SICILY 


Roger Moody writes: More than 
40,000 victims of Sicily’s January 
earthquake face a winter in tents, 
barracks and caves. Government re- 
lief for the homeless—inadequate at 
best—is due to end in September, by 
which time in theory concrete huts 
will be ready for the families, at 
present living ten to a tent. 


But as the Guardian said on July 25: 
“No-one in Parliament or in Sicily 
believes that.” 


Service Civil International is one of 
the few agencies helping. Now it is 
appealing desperately for funds to 
send out more volunteers, especially 
teachers and social workers. To draw 
attention to the current appeal, there 
is this weekend (see Diary) an ex- 
hibition in London of paintings and 
prose by children in the camps. It 
will probably go on tour. 


The material was brought to Britain 
by Barbara Bruce, an English 


ing over the men in the sum of £20 
to keep the peace for 12 months. 


Nationally, the Eastbourne ‘“ Meths 
Plague” may seem to have abated, 
but in its wake it has left the town 
divided between the larger and more 
obvious group of militant die-hards 
determined to pursue a_ negative 
policy of “clamp down” and “clean 
up,” and the smaller section of resi- 
dents who genuinely desire to see 
some positive results. In this latter 
faction must be included the in- 


dividual officers of the police who 
openly admit they regret the lack of 
adequate referral facilities open to 
them. 

And this is the crunch—What to Do? 


teacher with SCI who last month set 
up a summer school for 11-16-year- 
olds, largely because local teachers 
refused to return to work in the post- 
earthquake conditions. The results 
are remarkably direct and poignant, 
but almost completely lacking in self- 
pity, created ‘on earth, bits of 
broken glass and beneath the shadows 
of splintered trees.” 


Now these children face death by 
starvation or pneumonia. Many of the 
families who were told in January 
that they would “immediately” get 
£135 have never seen the money. 
None of them have seen the houses 
they were promised—while a recent 
protest march by the homeless to 
Palermo was met by tear gas and 
police clubs. 


Contributions marked “ SCI (Sicily) ” 
to International Voluntary Service, 91 
Harlesden High St, London NW10. 


Eastbourne upsets tourism 


The police, the social workers, and 
the concerned residents led by one 
progressive alderman are convinced 
that what is needed more than ever 
now is a shelter offering proper 
therapeutic care for, the social 
casualties of the South Coast. 


Will something be done? Or will the 
warm calm channel breezes waft 
away the smell and the tang of the 
mythical meths men? Simon Com- 
munity is determined the matter shall 
not rest there and will press for 
further action. And if Simon gets 
involved, the next chapter in the 
South Coast saga should be interest- 
ing. 

ANTON WALLICH-CLIFFORD 


Saturday September 7 


March (12 noon) from 


CAERWENT 


to Newport (Mon) 


Britain quit NATO! US quit Wales! 


Details and coaches: CND 14 Grays Inn Road, WC1 
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Dave Shipper 


For some time the World Health 
Organisation (WHO) and other in- 
terested bodies have been concerned 
with the health situation in both 
South and North Vietnam in view of 
the disruption caused by continued 
hostilities. Recent reports largely 
drawn from medical and governmen- 
tal sources do much to clarify the 
position and a WHO paper on _ the 
“Epidemiological Situation in Viet- 
nam” (later supplemented) was pub- 
lished in May. 

The paper attempts to answer 
questions such as: Has there been an 
increase in the volume and severity 
of the major communicable diseases? 
{s there evidence of deterioration in 
the general health of civilian popula- 
tions? Have the health services been 
adversely affected? Has a disease 
situation arisen in Vietnam which 
creates potential health hazards for 
other countries? 


Obviously, prolonged wartime con- 
ditions and mass guerrilla struggles 
lead to health problems. Civilians are 
affected by military activity, and the 
cessation of hostilities leaves a back- 
log of injuries, sickness, disability and 
handicap for peacetime medical ser- 
vices. 

Refugee problems create unsanitary 
conditions in which the danger of 
spreading diseases is a major factor. 
Air-attacks damage medical installa- 
tions, and the diversion of effort to 
military purposes arrests progress in 
other spheres. The transfer of labour 
to bomb-damage repairs deprives 
sectors such as agriculture, and the 
redirection of medical personnel and 
facilities into military areas curtails 
development for civilian areas. Re- 
duced medical services are accom- 
panied by reduced standards of living, 
impaired food production and distri- 
bution, and so on. 


South Vietnam has an estimated 
population of 15,900,000; an infant 
mortality rate of 36.7%; an annual 
population increase of 2.8%, and a 
population / physician ratio of 
1: 15,000 (1965). 


The WHO states that in the South: 
“Since 1962 the incidence of plague 
has risen alarmingly. In 1964 the 
country was invaded by cholera 
ELTOR after a decade of freedom 
from this disease.” Recently the 
volume of syphilis and gonorrhea 
among adolescents and young adults 
has increased. “These diseases are 
outstandingly serious problems in the 
present epidemiological situation.” 
There is some food for thought for 


POLICE IN TV SPOT 


“In my experience the police have 
some private prejudice, but nothing 
like as strong as their dislike for 
extreme left-wingers, long-haired in- 
tellectuals, young men who look like 
girls or capital punishment abolition- 
ists.’—-Peter Gladstone-Smith, Crime 
Correspondent, Sunday Telegraph, 
August 11. 


Three senior police officers were 
forced to admit publicly on TV that 
the police are no less racially preju- 
diced than the rest of the British 
population. Substantial evidence was 
given that the police do, more often 
than most people realise, allow their 
racial prejudices to influence their 
conduct. However, the remarkable 
thing about the BBC-TV programme 
“Cause for Concern,” when it was 
finally shown on August 9, was that 
virtually for the first time in public 
debate one heard a great deal of truth 
talked about the process of law in 
this country. 

The whole judicial system of managed 
“impartiality” which has sustained 


neighbouring nations and perhaps 
those further afield: 


‘The presence and spread of 
plague in epidemic proportions 
and the threat of exportation of 
this disease to the nations of the 
Pacific Basin and to nations border- 
ing South Vietnam have caused 
grave concern to health and quaran- 
tine officials throughout the Western 
Pacific area and have attracted 
world-wide attention and appre- 
hension.” 


Plague conditions 


It should be noted that complete in- 
formation on the South’s plague prob- 
lem “is difficult or impossible to 
obtain.” Nevertheless, plague cases 
have been recognised in 27 of the 
South’s 47 provinces, and plague in- 
fection has been detected among 
rodents and fleas in port and airport 
areas such as Saigon, Nha Trang, Da 
Nang and Cam Tranh. Serious human 


its preposterous reputation on a myth 
of equity and fair play—but which 
from the magistrate’s court upwards 
in cases of police prosecution is 
poised cynically against the defendant 
—was subjected to some deeply 
damaging (because true) criticisms. 
The “white barrister,” anonymous 
but known to the police, said that 
members of his profession were going 
to speak out in future on what they 
see to be injustice in the courts. 


If they do so as effectively as he did, 
then the consequences for our shabby 
“ British Justice” will be profound. 
He was right when he said it is for 
the police to put their own house in 
order and not wait for society to rid 
itself of racial prejudices. Here, Jeff 
Crawford of WISC and Tony Smythe 
of the NCCL were excellent in their 
championing of civilian investigations 
into alleged police misconduct. This 
was a fine example of direct action 
forcing the authorities to face the 
public on an issue of importance. 
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epidemics have been reported in 
some port and airport areas. Pneu- 
monic plague appeared in June 1966 
for the first time in at least 25 years, 
and has now been recognised in 
several areas. 

Plague conditions are a_ serious 
civilian problem, which present large 
movements of civilian and military 
populations, and the mode of life of 
many people, are not calculated to 
help. Life in underground tunnels, 
uncontrolled storage of grain and 
waste foodstuffs which encourages 
the enormous rodent population, lack 
of flea control, prevailing environmen- 
tal and unsanitary conditions—all 
these are combining to create a 
dangerous situation which may leave 
“problem areas” for years. 


The large amount of cereal grain ex- 
ports from Saigon and other southern 
ports, and rat and flea infection in 
port and air-base areas, mean that a 
risk of international transmission of 


disease exists, the exact potential 


risk being difficult to estimate. 
Cholera ELTOR has become endemic 
since 1964, and South Vietnam is re- 
porting (in proportion to population) 
the largest number of cases among 
endemic areas in recent years. 


The South has one of the highest 
active tuberculosis prevalence rates 
in the world. A 1962 survey carried 
out in.rural and urban areas with 
WHO assistance disclosed that ap- 
proximately 60% of the population 
was infected. (10% of children aged 
10 showed X-ray evidence of clinically 
significant TB.) There is no indication 
that this situation has changed. 


Overcrowded orphanages and aban- 
doned or neglected children seem to 
constitute additional problems, but 
the WHO lacks precise information. 


In North Vietnam, the situation is 
rather different. Population is roughly 
17,000,000; the infant mortality rate 
25.8% (little more than two-thirds of 
the Southern figure); annual popula- 
tion increase 2.9%. The inhabitant/ 
physician ratio is 1:13,000, which 
alone would be better than the 
Southern ratio. However, there is an 
assistant physician ratio of 1: 3,000 
and there are 16,000 “ practitioners of 
traditional medicine.” 


Diseases are characteristic of de- 


sta 


HUE, SOUTH VIETNAM—An ex- 
ample of the prolonged wartime 
conditions that lead to major health 
problems. City residents begin sift- 
ing through the wreckage of their 
personal belongings after the 25- 
day battle for Hue. 


veloping countries in _ tropical 
climates. There is no plague; cholera 
and smallpox (previously prevalent) 
have not been seen since 1957; polio- 
myelitis has been virtually eradicated, 
tuberculosis significantly reduced; 
typhoid fever is on the way to extinc- 
tion, and similar progress can be 
found with other diseases. There 
appears to be a much better distribu- 
tion of medical personnel in the 
North than in the South, and a note- 
worthy large-scale vaccination pro- 
gramme has been carried out. 


There has been a tenfold increase in 
medical training compared with 10 
years ago: the Hanoi medical faculty 
now has 2,000 students and expansion 
of training of other medical personnel 
is proceeding. A comprehensive pro- 
gramme of sanitary improvements 
has been prepared. In its summary on 
conditions in the North, WHO says: 


“The available accounts of the 
health services give the impression 
of a resolute endeavour to provide 
a comprehensive health service 
according to a national health plan 
which is consistent with national 
aspirations, needs and resources. 
Disease prevention, including 
specific prophylaxis and general 
hygiene, has a place of prominence 
in existing services and health plan- 
ning...” 
It would seem that the United States 
occupation of the South has led to 
the descent of this half-country into 
a deplorable disease-ridden condition 
with great disruption of normal health 
services. On the other hand, there 
seems little reason to doubt that WHO 
optimism on the situation in North 
Vietnam is justified. The contrast 
between the two halves of what is 
really one country is remarkable. 
Could any supporter of America’s 
Vietnam war who reads the WHO 
report fail to hang his head in shame? 
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Which working class ? 


Peter Neville (‘‘The Middle-Class 
Pacifists,” August 9) makes a vigorous 
assault against a pacifist tradition as 
he has seen it. I would like to know 
what he’s for. His position seems in a 
general way to be basing itself on 
“the working class,” but he uses the 
term in so many senses in the one 
essay that I can’t see any clear mean- 
ing in it. 

First, he distinguishes himself and his 
student friends from those who are 
“ professionals under training ”: he is 
destined to be an employee for the 
rest of his life. So far, so good: he is 
becoming a member of the “ white- 
collar working class,” including, as he 
says, “engineers, chemists, teachers, 
social workers, sociologists, and the 
like’: and myself too. It is a hopeful 
sign, that recruits to that class are 
no longer deceiving themselves that 
they have climbed into a privileged 
elite. 


Next there is a cultural distinction: 
“we dislike the middle-class ethos 
with its hypocrisy and _ rat-race.” 
Presumably he imagines that some- 
where there is a coherent class of 
plain, blunt, honest folk, free of nasty 
ambition: the sort that Richard Hog- 
gart remembers (from the outside) in 
the Hunslet of long ago. I’m sure that 
there are many such people, and that 
they are easier to find in the social 
groups which haven’t had a chance 
to get into the rat-race. But there is 
enough sophistication of work and of 
social role, and a sense of moving out 
and up, in Peter Neville’s section of 
the working class, to prevent it from 
subscribing as a class to the homely 
virtues. 

We also have “working class” de- 
fined in terms of a style of politics: 
not to sacrifice one’s livelihood for an 
ideal—otherwise ‘‘who earns the 
wages to pay the rent, the rates, and 
for food and clothing?” The woman 
who couldn’t understand the actions 
of a particular idealistic pacifist, here 
taken as typical of working class in 
this sense, “concluded he must be 
barmy: and who can say she was 
wrong?” Those who have the right to 
say she was wrong include all those 
wives of manual workers who have 
stood by their husbands on strike, 
scrimping on food and running into 
debt for the sake of a principle. 


Finally, there is the definition by size: 
those manual workers who “ form the 
bulk of our population,” or again 
“who form the substantial number of 


23-25 August, Fri-Sun 


LONDON WC2Z. 10 am to 8 pm. Friends Meet- 
ing House, 52 St Martins Lane. Exhibition of 
photographs and children’s paintings of the 
earthquake area in Sicily. 


25 August, Sunday 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. Roundhouse, Chalk Farm. 
Third World Benefit. Defence Fund for three 
black playwrights: Obi Egbuna, Le Rol Jones, 
Wole Soyinka. Artists and pop groups, Tickets 
5s, collection. 


26 August, Monday 


LONDON N4. 7.30 pm. 13 Goodwin Street. Work- 
ing Meeting. Nancekuke Action. 


27 August, Tuesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ The Crown,’’ Corpora- 
tion Street, Discussion sroup, " The 
Demonstration.'' Speaker: Peter Neville. 


7 September, Saturday 


CAERWENT, 12 noon. March to Newport, Mon. 
“ Britain Quit NATO: US Quit Wales.'’ Details 
and coaches: CND, 14 Grays Inn Road, WC1. 


Grantham Peace Action, INVOLVE, Kilburn 
Anarchists, Freeman Syndicate and all our 
other friends who advertise meetings ever 
wcek—we haven't forgotten you! Every-wee 
entries will be back next week. 


the population:” action without them 
is “ pointless and authoritarian.” I am 
pleased, incidentally, to see that Peter 
Neville disapproves of authoritarian 
actions: perhaps he has learned some- 
thing, after all, from the history of 
Socialism in the last half-century. But 
his comparison of our conditions with 
those of pre-revolutionary Russia 
gives him away: for the industrial 
proletariat, on whom the Bolsheviks 
concentrated their work, was a small 
minority of the population. For both 
theoretical and tactical reasons, the 
Bolsheviks saw this small proletariat 
as the key section for bringing about 
a revolution: for them it was sufficient 
to have the large peasantry coming 
along after. 


The pure, homogeneous, militant in- 
dustrial working class is a myth. The 
myth is easier to sustain if one doesn’t 
spend one’s working life among 
manual workers: to that extent it may 
be called an intellectual’s illusion, as 
divorced’ from reality as the pure- 
pacifist’s well-wishing. That myth has 
dominated socialist politics for nearly 
a century and is now quite thread- 
bare. It is the white-collar working 
class, in Paris and in Prague, which 
at the moment is leading the Left in 
the political struggle. 


Middle-class idealists, to be sure, have 
failed to bring peace and socialism to 
Britain: but working-class militants 
have an even longer history of the 
same failure. Has Peter Neville ever 
considered that history of failure and 
tried to see how it might go 
differently in the future? If not, he is 
merely reacting to emotion, not 
acting in politics. Punching (working- 
class) cops when attacked is exciting 
stuff, as long as it lasts: but whether 
it has anything to do with Socialism 
in the 20th Century, is another 
question. 

Jerry Ravetz, 

5 Moor Park Avenue, Leeds 6. 


Pacifist anger! 


In his otherwise excellent article on 
“The Counter-Society ” (August 16), 
Geoffrey Ashe quotes Gandhi: “ Anger 
must be banished, and fear and false- 
hood,” and goes on to comment, 
“This may sound trite, but it isn’t.” 
But it is trite—or rather, the first 
clause is. 


Frankly, I cannot buy this continual 
emphasis in non-violent philosophy 
on the irrelevance, or even wrong- 
ness, of anger. Good behaviour among 
pacifists can be a sign of weakness 
rather than real understanding of 
resistance. Granted that it is often 
more rational to be well-behaved, one 
should not expect mild manners to 
attract very many “ordinary” folk 
—factory workers, trade unionists, for 
example—who are less self-repressed 
and who may show anger, and fre- 
quently wrath and obscenity, in their 
talk and protest. 


There are, too, some psychological 
considerations to bear in mind. Anger 
is, or can be at the very least, a way 
of releasing feelings and making con- 
tact—that is, of course, in addition to 
its primary purpose of attacking and 
destroying frustrating obstacles to 
natural growth and direct initiative. 
In fact anger is, in general, a sympa- 
thetic passion, for it unites persons 
because it is admixed with desire. 


The great majority of the population 
is convinced that pacifists—indeed, 
radicals of all kinds—are out of their 
minds and rather pathetic to boot. To 
pierce this wall of scepticism we need 
an ongoing peace movement which is 
flexible, dramatic, humorous, 
vigorous, audacious, and angry. In 
the valuable non-violent call to put 
away angry Slogans, which IJ agree are 
really quite useless, we should be 
careful not to demand the putting 
away of hot anger and indignation 
directed at the stupid institutions and 
corrupt personages that sanction and 
wage war. The world is not going to 
be changed by a bunch of Girl 
Guides. 

Gilbert Warner, 

23 Langland Avenue, London NW6. 


Pax Americana 


Geoffrey Ashe, in his call for a “new 
patriotism,” suggests that Gandhi 
was fortunate because he had a well- 
defined cause—to shake off the chains 
of the British Empire—round which 
his followers could unite, and that 
we are unfortunate because we don’t 
have anything similar in this country 
today. Ashe’s proposed substitute for 
us is to “shake off the ghost of the 
British Empire.” I would have 
thought, however, that the real “ new 
patriotism” for us consists not in 
Ashe’s proposali—few of today’s 
young are hung up on this particular 
ghost anyway—but in getting rid of 
the goddamn American Empire! 

Stan Scott, 

18 Quarry Road, Broseley, Salop. 


Organ transplants 


Mrs Turnbull complains quite rightly 
that I didn’t answer the points she 
made in her letter (July 5). This was 
because my reply was cut to about 
one-third of its original length* and 
almost all the sections in which I 
replied to her were left out. One of 
them read: 


“Mrs Turnbull says: ‘. . . the 
transfer of organs from one half- 
dead person to another is repellent.’ 
There is no evidence to suggest 
that any of the heart donors were 
not dead before their hearts were 
removed. Is Mrs Turnbull against 
the resuscitation of half-dead 
people? And on what grounds? 
That she finds it repellent; not that 
the relatives of the donor or the 
recipient find it repellent. I find 
this attitude both egotistical and 
cruel.” 


As for her second letter (August 9) 
she argues that surgery shifts the 
emphasis from the cause of the 
disease where it ought to be. 
It scarcely seems that this is true, 
but even if it is, it applies, as 
Mrs Turnbull points out, to “all 
surgery (except that necessitated by 
injuries),” not just heart-transplants. 
As she uses it as an argument for 
stopping heart-transplants, does she 
want to use it as an argument for 
stopping all surgery? Of course we 
need preventive medicine but I think 
it cruel to condemn to misery or 
death those people for whom preven- 
tion comes too late. Curative and 
preventive medicine are not mutually 
exclusive. 


Finally, having extolled the value of 
preventive medicine she concludes 
her letter: ‘‘ Prevention’ is some- 
times worse than the disease! ” It 
seems a trifle inconsistent. 

Nicholas Griffin, 

34 West Leake Road, East Leake, 

nr Loughborough, Leies. 


*Sorry about the cuts, but we couldn’t 
have got any of it in without iat 
—Eds. 


Gas and gaiters 


It was disappointing to see Bob 
Overy, under the above funny head- 
ing, dismiss in a paragraph the 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship’s achieve- 
ment in filling the body of the Central 
Hall, Westminster, last Tuesday week 
with an audience which had come to 
hear five prominent Anglican bishops 
commit themselves to a pacifist or 
near-pacifist position. In view of the 
fact that this meeting took place 
during the term of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, and to some extent in the 
very context of that Conference, it 
was surely a significant event and one 
worthy of more than a bare mention 
followed by a dismissal, as an “ un- 
worthy” endeavour, of any pacifist 
attempt at ‘“ capturing the ecclesiasti- 
cal commanding heights.” 


As an APF member who helped to 
draft the pamphlet War and the 
Lambeth Conference which was sent 
to every bishop who attended the 
Conference, who was a member of the 
small deputation which visited the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in July this 
year to discuss the APF’s activity with 
him, and who took part in the 
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preparations for the Central Hall 
meeting, may I explain how an 
Anglican who is also a pacifist looks 
at this matter? 


Believing that pacifism is no optional 
extra, but is intrinsic to a right under- 
standing of the Gospel, and that non- 
pacifist Christians are ethically and 
doctrinally in error, the Christian 
pacifist sees it as a positive obligation 
to bring round all professing Christ- 
ians to a pacifist position and thus to 
prepare the renewal of the Christian 
Church and its redemption from 
falsity and ineffectiveness, This does 
not exclude bishops, or even arch- 
bishops. The greatest hindrance to the 
spread of pacifism in church circles 
is sheer neurotic reluctance to face a 
difficult and obnoxious question. 


Therefore, one of the tasks which the 
APF has been obliged to undertake is 
the breaking down of this prejudice 
and reluctance, and the opening up 
of the closed minds of many Chris- 
tians to this pressing question. To 
demonstrate in an unmistakable way 
that prominent leaders in the church 
are willing publicly to associate them- 
selves with a pacifist witness is one 
way, and an effective one, towards 
breaking through the barrier which 
so many Christians erect against 
pacifist ideas. As a result of the 
Central Hall meeting and the un- 
precedentedly full coverage given to 
it in the church press, “ pacifism,” 
that dirty word, has for the moment 
been disinfected and put within the 
area of discussable things, so far as 
the ordinary parson and churchgoer 
are concerned. It is now up to pacifists 
to follow this through—even to the 
eventual conversion of the whole 
church to pacifism. 


Why should this be regarded as 
impossible, or misguided? Is it any 
more impossible than the conversion 
of the ordinary intelligent man to 
libertarian pacifism for which Peace 
News presumably labours, and which 
{ for one would never dream of 
stigmatizing as unworthy? It is not 
only some bishops who ‘“ measure 
their achievements by the rules and 
logic of power.” Everyone who accepts 
armies and armaments to some extent 
does so. A pacifist bishop would be 
one who had ceased so to do: and 
who, presumably, would be willing 
to accept the consequences. Thank 
God, there are already some such 
bishops among us. 


“It is inconceivable that the 
established church will embrace 
pacifism and act on it,” writes Mr 
Overy. It is equally inconceivable that 
society in general will embrace 
pacifism and act on it. But sometimes, 
Mr Overy, the inconceivable happens. 
And no Anglican pacifist, to my know- 
ledge, insists that the church must at 
all costs remain established. (For 


your information, incidentally, 
bishops no longer wear gaiters.) 
D. S. Savage, 


5 Farnham Hall, 
Farnham, Saxmundham, Saffolk. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 

Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 

Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 
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“ Admirably swift and decisive ” 
is how The Times described it. 
Everyone else from the Telegraph 
to the Morning Star has come out 
with similar praise—grudging or 
otherwise—for the Government’s 
recommendation about local 
authorities and tower blocks. 


So in May we get a disaster, and 
in August we get a recommenda- 
tion, and that’s “ admirably swift 
and decisive.” And what does it 
consist of? “All housing 
authorities in England, Scotland 
and Wales were warned by the 
Government yesterday to cut off 
gas supplies to ‘system built’ 
multi-storey blocks of flats if an 
examination showed the buildings 
to be in any danger of progres- 
sive collapse” (The Times, 
August 19). 


The Government really has to 
wait until a tribunal has con- 
sidered the case before coming up 
with a radical suggestion like 
that? And the local authorities 
have to wait until they are told? 


* a] cd 


I always feel Harold Macmillan 
must have looked a bit like Tariq 
Ali when he was young—hand- 
some in a languid aristocratic 
way, with a shrewd intelligence 
showing through half the time. 


‘“Hrrm, we were all a bit wild in 
those days,” murmured Sir Tariq 
Ali, sagely nodding at the inter- 
viewer, and keeping a sharp eye 
on the monitor screen. 


Impossible? Well, the current 
Queen magazine (no, it’s not a 
drag version of King) carries an 
interview with Tariq Ali. 

* * * 


While Queen flirts with Tariq 
Ali, the New Statesman runs this 
week a profile by Paul Johnson 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum (4s. Dis- 
counts for series, Box No—ls extra, Cash 
with order (not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
Same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 


BOULOGNE PEACE SHIPS, September 22. 
Meeting with Vietnamese from Paris talks. 
Return boat fare £3. Book now. A, H. 
McDonald, BCPV, 10 Little Britain, EC1. 


NANCEKUKE ACTION. Nancekuke, Corn- 
wall. August 31/September 2. Details: 
ARC 5524, 


Personal 


CORNWALL, Trelana, private vegetarian 
hotel. Poughill, Bude. Home produced 
vegetables. Every comfort, Bude 2759. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 


Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen, Durex Gold Pack 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


on The Queen herself. Next week 
in Peace News: General Moyshe 
Dayan talks to Malcolm Mugger- 
ridge. 


ok * a 

Head of the Central Bank of 
Greece, by courtesy of the 
colonels, is a man by the name of 
Costos Thanox. His qualification 
for handling millions in US mili- 
tary aid (apart from the fact that 
his brother is a junta member) is 
that he has a doctorate in econ- 
omics from Columbia University 
in New York. Only trouble is, he 
got it with a forged dissertation. 
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I’ve got the solution to the popula- 
tion explosion. All that’s needed 
is for some bright scientist to 
come up with a pill for men that 
acts both as a contraceptive and 
an aphrodisiac. Why, so long as 
the contraceptive effect could be 
seen as a side-effect of the 
aphrodisiac one, it should even 
be all right by the Pope. 


Only trouble is that I can see such 
a development giving rise to a 
population implosion. I worked it 
out once—if every married 
couple went in for one child, it’d 
take only six hundred years or so 
to be back to Adam and Eve. 


12s dozen, Real SKins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


STAFF REQUIRED. Voluntary home 
reuniting broken families. Resident male 
warden and assistant with nursing ex- 


perience, 36 Dale Road, Purley, Surrey. 
660 2122. 
TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 


Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP quote London 
Co-op number 336943, or send us_ the 
dividend cheque, The resulting dividend 
will be paid into the Peace News Fund. 
Try learning the number. 


YOUNG MOTHER and child wanted to 
etal at same in West Country. Box 
no 869 


Publications 


LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of 
peace, radical and political literature (and 
any book in print) can be obtained 
through Housmans. Sale or return 
selections for meetings etc (everything 
arranged for you). Write or call: 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
Nl. TER 4473. 


Not to change the subject too 
much, I see that a doctor has 
come up with the news that 
vasectomy—that safe, painless 
sterilisation technique for which 
Indian volunteers get transistor 
radios—can lead to all kinds of 
unpleasant side effects such as 
pareinbophleb its Now they find 
out. 


It’s unfair, but airline pilots are 
not a group with which I feel 
great empathy. They’re doing a 
difficult, responsible job, much 
the same as that of a bus driver 
or a train driver, but earning far 
more money, and coming in for 
infinitely more prestige (c.f. 
“Duke’s daughter to wed pilot,” 
and, ‘“Duke’s daughter to wed 
lorry driver”). There’s a sort of 
unabashed snobbery about the 
whole thing—‘“ air hostesses” 
when you mean “stewardess” 
and a room officially marked 
“VIP lounge” at the terminal. 


In spite of this, my heroes for 
this week are the airline pilots 
who, by threatening to “ black ” 
flights to Algeria, forced the 
Algerian Government to back- 
pedal and announced that the 
two hijacked Israeli pilots are to 
be released. Instead of clumsy 
indirect _ politicking, urging 
national Governments to take a 
stand etc (and making matters 
worse in the process), we get a 
simple, relevant bit of direct 
action, and everything sorts itself 
out. 


* * * 


A new toy is on sale called 
the “ Souvenir A-bomb.” It makes 
a flash, a bang, and produces a 
little mushroom cloud. It is Made 
in Japan. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment; for peace and freedom. 
6d weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC. 


Accommodation vacant 
SITTER/KITCHENETTE/SHOWER. 


Ilford £4. Suit educated woman, possibly 
with small child. 478 5716 (6 pm). 


Central 


For sale 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes 
of many sizes and al] kinds of stationery 
for personal, group or office use, Get all 
your suppHes from Housmans (the Peace 
News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London NI. 


Cinema 


CENSORED And Why. Film Censor shows 
all. Also ‘‘ Chelsea Girts,’? ‘* Switchboard 
Operator,’’ ‘‘ Portrait of Jason,’’ ‘ All 
Night Underground,"’ etc. Free {tlustrated 
programme, new season now, from New 
Cinema Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 
01-734 5838. Membership one gn. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 closed for repairs. Re- 
opening soon with ‘' The Rent '' new play 
by Thesdore Roszak. Watch for opening 
date. 


